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Brothaus und Lebensbrot. 
(Weihnadhtstatedhefe von Chr. Ridiger.) 


(Ried: „O du heilige, jelige Nacht.“ „Liederperlen“; An— 
hang, Yr. 1.) ’ 

Welches Felt feiern wir in diejen Tagen? Das Weihnachtsfeſt. 

Was heipt Weihnacdht? Die geweihte oder heilige Nad. 

Welche Nacht ijt damit gemeint? Die Nacht auf den 25. De- 
zember. 

Warum heift fie die heilige Nacht? Weil der Heiland einjt 
in Ddiefer Nacht geboren wurde. 

Wer ijt der Heiland? JEſus CHrijtus, Gottes und Mariens 
Sohn. 

Weſſen Heiland ijt er? Der Heiland aller Ptenjden. 

Wovon madt er un jelig? Von unjern Siinden. 

; Was jagte der Engel Gabriel gu Joſeph (Matth. 1, 21)? 
,Sie wird einen Sohn gebaren .. . von ihren Sünden.“ 

(2. ,Stille Nadht.” „Sei uns willfommen.” 15. 17.) 

Wo ijt der Heiland geboren worden? Zu Bethlehem. - 

Was heißt Bethlehem? Brothaus. 

Welche Gefchidte gur Zeit der Richter lehrt un8, dak in Beth. 
lehem da8 irdijde Brot reichlich wuchs? Die Gefdidte von Boas 
und Ruth. (Ruth 2.) 

Welche leiblide Not war jedoch vorher dort auch eingetreten? 
Eine Yeuerung. (Rap. 1.) 

Welches Brot ijt fiir uns und alle Menſchen in Bethlehem er- 
ſchienen? Das Brot de3 Lebens, JEſus Chriftus. 

In weldje Mot kommt der, toelder dieſes Brot geniekt, niemals? 
Er braudt geiſtlich nicht gu hungern. 
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Wie lehrt das der HErr Yoh. 6, 48. 512 „Ich bin da8 Brot 
des LebenS. Ich bin das lebendige Brot, vom Himmel fommen. 
Wer von diejem Brot effen wird, der wird leben in Ewigkeit.“ 
(Gejangbud, Nr. 198, 2a.) 

Mit welden Worten jagt der Weihnadht8engel, dap uns Chri- 
ſtus gur Freude geboren ijt? „Fürchtet . . . Davids.“ (Lue. 
2, 10. 11.) 

Wie hieß Bethlehem früher? Ephrath. 

Was heißt Ephrath? Fruchtbarkeit oder überfluß. 

Was ſagt der HErr JEſus von den Früchten, die wir durch ihn 
haben ſollen, Joh. 10, 112 „Ich bin kommen, dak fie das Leben und 
volle Genüge haben ſollen.“ 

(G. 249, 9: „Volles G'nügen, Fried' und Freude.“) 

Wie weisſagt der HErr Hoſ. 14, 92 „An mir ſoll man deine 
Frucht finden.” 

Wie wird Bethlehem Luf. 2, 4 genannt? Stadt Davids. 

Warum heift fie fo? Weil David da geboren, erzogen und 
gum Konig gejalbt wurde. (1 Sam. 16.) 

Was heißt David? Der Geliebte. 

Was erflart Gott von dem groken Davidsfohne Chrijto? „Das 
ijt mein lieber Sohn, an welchem ich Wobhlgefallen habe.” (Matth. 
3, 17.) 

Wie ijt Gott aud) gegen uns um feines Sohnes willen gefinnt? 
Er hat uns fied. 

Wie bejtatigt das der Heiland Yoh. 16, 272? „Er jelbjt, der 
Vater, hat euch lieb, darum dak ihr mid liebet“ uſw. 

(2. ,Gott ijt die Liebe.“ Nr. 5.) 

Wie nannte man Bethlehem nod) zum Unterfdhied von einem 
Bethlehem in Galilaa? Bethlehem-Juda. 

Was heift Juda? Gottes Lob. 

Wozu ijt die Geburt JEſu in Bethlehem gefdehen? Bur Er- 
löſung der Menſchheit und fomit 3u Gottes Lobe. 

Wer hat Gottes Lob bei Bethlehem guerjt bejungen? Die 
Menge der himmliſchen Heerſcharen. 

Warum haben wir nod) mehr Urſache dagu als die Engel? 
Weil der Heiland nicht fiir die Engel, fondern fiir uns geboren ijt. 

(G. „Ein Rindelein jo löbelich.“ Nr. 17, 2. V-W. „Ehre fei 
Gott in der Hohe.” Nr. 11. LV. „Euch ijt heute der Seiland geboren.“ 
Nr. 38. LV. „Welche Freude! Chrijtus ijt geboren.” Nr. 39. L. Der 
Engel Gottes fam hernieder.” Nr. 41.) 


— 
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Warum fonnte man Bethlehem eine Heldenjtadt nennen? 
Weil dort große Helden geboren worden find, die Seldentaten ver- 
richtet haben. 

Welche bei Bethlehem verridtete HSeldentat erzahlt David von 
fide) felber? Dak er einen Ldwen und einen Baren ertwiirgt Hat. 
(1 Sam. 17, 34—36.) 

Weldhe drei Heldenbriider wurden gu Bethlehem geboren? Die 
Kinder Zerujas: Yoab, Abiſai und Aſahel. (1 Chron. 2, 18—16.) 

Was taten drei andere Helden, als die Philijter Bethlehem be- 
fagerten? Sie durdhbradjen das Philijterlager und holten fiir David 
Waſſer aus dem Vrunnen gu Bethlehem. (2 Sam. 23, 14—17.) 

Welder Held, in Bethlehem geboren, iibertrifft aber alle andern 
Helden? Unſer Seiland, der groke Davidsjohn. 

Was jteht Sef. 9, 6 von ihm? „Er heißt Wunderbar, Rat, 
Kraft, Held, Ewigvater, Friedefürſt.“ 

Was wird Offend. 5, 5 gefagt? ,Siehe, es hat iiberwunden 
der Lowe, der da ijt vom Gefdledht Juda, die Wurzel Davids.” 

Welchen Lowen hat der Lowe vom Stamm Buda erwiirgt? 
Den Teufel. 

Welches Philijterlager hat er durdhbroden? Das Lager der 
hölliſchen Feinde. 

Welches Waſſer gibt er uns nun zu genießen? Das Waſſer 
des Lebens. 

Was ſagt er Joh. 4, 14 von dieſem Waſſer? „Wer des Waſſers 
trinken wird. . . das in das ewige Leben quillt.“ 

(G. „Du biſt die lebendige Quelle.” Nr. 198, 2b.) 

Gr ijt der Zweig aus Yeffe Stamm, 
Der Löw' Judi und Weibesfam’. (Nr. 19, 2.) 
Unjer Simfon, der treue Held 
Chriftus, den ftarfen Löwen fallt. (Nr. 103, 7.) 
Welchen Honig hat unſer Simjon aus der Löwenſchlacht fiir uns 
gebradt? Den Honig de3 Evangeliums. 

(G. „Wie ſchön leuchtet der Mtorgenjtern.” Mr. 261, 1. 2. 
„JEſu, du engelifde Bier.” Nr. 258, 6.) © 

Welche Weisjagung von Bethlehem fteht Mida 5,1? „Und 
du, Bethlehem-Ephratha, . . . von Ewigkeit her gewefen ijt.” 

(G. „Zu Bethlehem in Davids Stadt.” Mr. 42, 2.) 

Wie war Bethlehem hinſichtlich des Umfangs? Es war Flein. 
In welder Königsſtadt wollte Chrijtus nicht geboren werden? 


' Sn Serufalem. 


Wie wollte er Gukerlid) geboren werden? Arm und niedrig. 
Was hat er uns damit verdient? Das Simmelreid). 
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Was jagt der Apojtel 2 Ror. 8, 9 davon? „Ihr wiffet die 
Gnade . . . reid) wiirdet.” 

(G. Du bift.ein großer König.“ Re. 59, 3. „Laßt uns alle 
froblid) fein.” Nr. 28.) 

Wer waren JEſu Eltern? Joſeph und Maria. 

Wo wohnten die? Jn Nazareth. 

Wie weit find dieſe Stadte voneinander entfernt? Etwa 
65 Meilen. 

Wie famen Yojeph und Maria nad Bethlehem? „Es begab 
fie) aber . . . die war ſchwanger.“ (Quf. 2, 1—5.) 

Was fagt Lukas von der Geburt felbjt? „Und al fie dafelbft 
waren... in der HSerberge.” (V. 6. 7.) 

Erzählt von der erjten, himmlijden Weihnadt3predigt! „Und 
e8 waren Hirten . . . und in einer Rrippe liegen.” (V. 8—12.) 

(G. „Vom Simmel hod.” Nr. 41, 1—5. — Mr. 14, 4—6; 
15, 6; 18, 2; 21, 1—8; 30, 1—3; 37,1; 39, 1 und andere.) 

Welcher Lobgeſang erſcholl auf den Feldern Bethlehems? 
»€bre . . . Wobhlgefallen!” 

(G. „Allein Gott in der Hoh’ jet Ehr’.” Nr. 1,1. ,Drum 
ftimmt an mit der Engel Geer.” Nr. 40, 18. „Fröhlich joll mein 
Herze fpringen.” Nr. 20, 1.2. L. „Habt ihr die Wundermar ver- 
nommen?” Mr. 6. „Heil'ge Weihnadt, Felt der Kinder.“ Mr. 10. 
Alle Simmelsheere fingen.” Nr. 23.) 

Welche Wirkung oder Frudt hatte die Engelpredigt? „Und 
da die Engel . . . wie denn gu ihnen gefagt war.” (V. 15—20.) 

Wer ließ fic) aljo da8 LebenSbrot gut ſchmecken? Die Hirten 
und Daria. 

Zu wem trugen die Sirten das Brot aud? Bu andern Leuten. 

Welches Werk trieben fie demnadh? Das Miſſionswerk. 

Wo ijt unfer Bethlehem? Wo wir das LebenSbrot befom- 
men und geniefen, in Rirde, Schule und Haus. 

Wo finden wir da8 LebenSbrot nad Chrijti Worten, Joh. 5, 39? 
„Suchet in der Schrift . . . zeuget.“ 

Wann haben wir den GSeiland gefunden? Wenn wir an ihn 
glauben. 

Womit werden wir dann den Glauben beweiſen? Mit der Tat. 

Was werden wir ganz nad Chrijti Willen einridten? Unſer 
eben. 
Was ſchenken wir dem Chrijifind nad Spr. 23,26? Unſer Sers. 

Durd weldeS Werf werden wir da8 LebenSbrot andern aus- 
teilen? Durd da8 Miſſionswerk. 
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Womit werden wir, kurz gejagt, dem Chrijtfind danfen? Mit 
Herzen, Mund und Handen. 

Welde Leute, auger den Hirten, haben ihm dort in Bethlehem 
fo gedanft? Die Weijen aus dem Ptorgenlande. — 

Gott helfe, dak wir den Hirten und Weijen darin immer ahn- 
Tider werden! „Das wunderkräft'ge VebenSbrot ſtärk' uns im Leben 
und im Zod, jo wollen wir mit EngelSmeis ihm ewig fingen Lob 
und Preis!” Wmen. 

(L.-A. „Herbei gur fel’gen Weihnachtszeit.“ Nr. 10. L.A. 
„Auf, ihr Kinder, groß und Flein.” Nr. 35. L. „Ich fteh’ an deiner 
Rrippe hier.” Nr. 8. „Zu Bethlehem geboren.” Nr. 13. „Ihr 
Rinderlein, fommet.” Mr. 14. „Wohin, ihr Rinderlein, wobin.“ 
Nr. 20. ,Herbei, o ihr Glaub’gen. Mr. 1. G. Mr. 18. 25. 37. 
38. 45.) ; 

(Abkürzungen: L. = ,Liederperlen”; A. — Anhang; G. — Gefangbuc.) 
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(Concluded. ) 
THOUGHT-GETTING IN COMPOSITION WoRK. 


It is necessary that the children receive preliminary exercise 
in language work before taking up formal composition. As early 
as the second grade the pupils can be taught to do original work, 
even though it be very crude. Every little sentence which the 
child constructs independently is, in a measure, composition. Later 
it is taught to reproduce little stories. It writes little letters, it 
tells about little happenings in its own childish way. One way 
of bringing out the thoughts of the child is to ask for the answers, 
in complete sentences, to a series of questions upon various matters 
and things. The answers may, together, form a little story or be 
a description of something. The following questions with the com- 
plete answers may illustrate what is meant: — 

On which street is your house? 

Is it a brick house or a frame house? 

Why was it built of brick or wood? 

How many rooms are there in your house? 

Which are these rooms ? 

Do you need more rooms? 

Which three things do you need most in the kitchen? 

For what do you need these three things? 

Write two reasons why you like your home. 
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Actual work by a nine-year-old pupil is appended with the 
original spelling, etc. : — 

_ “We live on Henry street. Our house is a brick house. It was 
built of bricks because it looks nicer and fire cannot get on it. Nine 
rooms are in our house. Kitchen, Dinningroom, Fathers study, 
Paller, Sparbedroom, Bedroom, Bathroom, bedroom. We need no 
mor rooms. In the kitchen we need most table, stove, chers. We 
need the chers to eat. We need the stove to cook. We need the 
table to set. I like my home because I have a father a pet, and 
a mother.” 

True, there are mistakes in the work, but the children’s 
attention may be called to them, and the work will gradually im- 
prove. If one persists in this kind of work, the child will be drawn 
out little by little, and will be able to answer many questions intelli- 
gently, or attempt to get the information from some one else. It will, 
at least, be forced to think, and much of what it does it can do 
independently. Some of the questions merely appeal to the memory 
of the child, yet a number require mental exertion. The work 
can be attempted by children of the third or fourth grade, that is, 
by children nine or ten years old. Questions on numerous other 
topics may be given in the same way. Our language books offer 
work of this character, though, perhaps, the idea of thought-getting 
is subordinated to a proper logical sequence of the various data. 

After many such preliminary exercises in language have been 
written, formal composition work may be introduced, and this will 
give the child considerable latitude in original work. Let us assume 
that the subject of the formal composition be the robin. The 
teacher has a mounted specimen of the bird, or, at least, a picture 
of it, and questions the class, and, by means of the questions, 
develops an outline which becomes the framework of the compo- 
sition. The teacher secures, as far as possible, all the data necessary 
to write a well-rounded composition. The outline might be the 
following : — 

The Robin. 

a. A migrating bird. b. Size; color. c. Food. d. Use. e. Nest. 
f. The young. 

Country children and many city children can usually give all 
the facts, and the teacher need tell but very little To bring out 
the facts the teacher asks suitable questions. Thus, to develop the 
fact that the robin is a migrating bird: Have you ever seen a robin? 
When? Have you ever seen one in winter? Where does the robin 
go when the weather gets cold? When does it come back? A bird 
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that goes away in the winter, and comes back in spring, is called 
a migrating bird. Explain the term “migrating.” (The German 
equivalent “Zug-” or “Wandervogel” is much easier for the children 
to understand than the English “migrating.”) Size, color, ete., 
are developed in the same way, the children contributing as much 
as it is possible to secure from them. 


THOUGHT-GETTING IN SPELLING. 


Although spelling, as a rule, is taught by having the children 
memorize the words, there is in some cases, here also, an oppor- 
tunity to guide the children to use their mental faculties. Some 
teachers have the children to learn rules to assist in the spelling 
of certain groups of words. A very familiar rule is, “Monosyllables 
ending in a single consonant, preceded by a single vowel, double 
the final consonant when a syllable beginning with a vowel sound 
is added.” Example: Sit, sitting. Often the children do not 
understand the rule, and at critical junctures fail to apply it. If the 
teacher has decided that it is advantageous for the children to learn 
rules of this kind, the children ought to evolve the rule themselves. 
They can be led to do this by a series of questions. To illustrate: 
The teacher writes on the board the following : — 


run — running dine — dining 
sit — sitting eat — eating 
slap — slapping gasp — gasping 


Teacher: “With which letter does run end? With which does 
sit end? Slap? 

“Which letter was doubled when the syllable ‘ing’ was added ?” 
“The last letter.” 

“Now look at ‘gasp.’ With which letter does it end?” 
“With 9 2? . 

“Look again to see how ‘gasping’ is written. Which letter is 
not doubled here? 

“Look at ‘eat’ and ‘eating.’. What is added to ‘eat? to make 
‘eating’? What is not done to the last letter of ‘eat? when ‘ing’ 
is added?” “It is not doubled.” 

“Look at ‘dine’ and ‘dining.’ What is added to ‘dine’ to make 
‘dining’? “ ‘Ing’ is added.” 

“Look carefully at ‘run,’ ‘sit’ and ‘slap’; then look at ‘dine,’ 
‘eat,’ and ‘gasp.’ Can you see any reason why in ‘run,’ ‘sit,’ and 
‘slap’ the letter at the end is doubled, while in the other three it 
is not?” 
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The children may, or may not, discover the reason. If they 
do not, the teacher continues: “We have two classes of letters in 
the alphabet, vowels and consonants. Repeat the vowels. To which 
class of letters do ‘n,’ ‘t,’ and ‘p’ belong? 

“Which letter is before the ‘n’ in ‘run’? Before the ‘t’ in ‘sit’? 
Before the ‘p’ in ‘slap’? 

“Look at ‘gasp.’ Which is the end letter? To which class 
of letters does it belong? Which letter is before the ‘p’? To which 
class of letters does it belong? What is the difference between the 
last two letters of ‘run,’ ‘sit,’ and ‘slap,’ and the last two letters of 
¢ 29 
gasp : 

“Now look at ‘eat.’”” The teacher questions as before, bringing 
out the fact that in “eat” two vowels precede the final consonant. 
In “dine” he shows that the end letter is a vowel. 

“What is done in words which end in one consonant with one 
vowel before it when ‘ing’ is added? 

“Why is the last letter not doubled when ‘ing’ is added to 
‘gasp’? Why not when added to ‘eat’? Why not when added to 
‘dine’? 

“Now tell me, in which words is the last letter doubled when 
‘ing’ is added ?” . 

When this part of the rule has been educed in this way, it 
may be shown that the rule is applicable to any syllable beginning 
with a vowel. The children must also mention words of various 
kinds so that their ability to recognize the rule may be tested. 
As seat-work they may be directed to construct lists of words ex- 
emplifying the rule. In this way the children may learn the rule, 
not by committing it to memory, but by having it evolved and 
exemplified. It is slow work, but it compels the children to exercise 
their mental powers, and if one wishes to teach other spelling rules, 
it will not take so long to develop these as it does to develop the 
first rule, because the children have had practise in the work. 

Another way of getting the children to think in spelling is to 
use mnemonics’ and various devices to fix the correct spelling of 
words which they are likely to misspell. The following will illus- 
trate what is meant: 

Existence; x is ten. The letters follow in the same order 
as in the word. 

Cellar; there is an “Ella” in cellar, etc. 

The object is to lead the children to discover similar devices 
when they misspell certain words. The mnemonic or the device is 
to fix the order in which the letters of the word follow. 
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THOUGHT-GETTING IN GEOGRAPHY. 


As a whole, the work in geography consists largely in memo- 
rizing the names of various countries, cities, rivers, etc. There 
may be less opportunity in this branch of study than in some others, 
yet there are occasions when the teacher may lead the children to 
do considerable mental work even in geography. Already during 
the preliminary work in the lower grades, when definitions of the 
various bodies of water and the divisions of land are studied, the 
mental faculties may be developed. Let us suppose the definitions 
of mountain and hill have been explained. According to the com- 
mon definition, a mountain is a high elevation of land; a hill is 
an elevation of land, not as high as a mountain. Very often the 
children, especially those living in the Mississippi Basin, have little 
conception of the difference between a hill and a mountain. Even 
children in the highest grades may not be able to tell the difference. 
One need but test the children upon this point to discover the fact. 
Ask them, “How high is a mountain?” There will be various 
answers. “How high is a hill?” Also various answers. “What is 
the difference between a hill and a mountain?” “Is an elevation 
of land 800 feet high a hill or a mountain?” ‘The children may 
or may not know. The answer should not be told them. Let them 
think the matter over until the next lesson. Some may attempt to 
get the information from parents or relatives. At any rate, those 
who make the attempt are interested, and evidently will think the 
matter over. : 

It is a very difficult matter to get the children to understand 
the real meaning of latitude and longitude. The children may 
learn to recite the definitions very glibly, and yet not have the 
slightest idea of what is really meant. Instead of learning the 
definitions, a much more rational way may be pursued. Many years 
ago the writer observed a lesson just upon this point in which the 
children learned the meaning and the use of latitude and longitude 
before they ever attempted to learn a definition. 

The teacher, ignoring the text-book, began by telling the class 
that he had in mind a point on one of the blackboards, and asked 
them to find it. Some of the pupils tried to guess where it was, but 
the futility of the attempt soon became evident to all. This brought 
out the principle that there must be some more definite data to 
work from. Then the teacher told them that it was in a line six 
inches from the bottom of the board. This line was drawn by one 
of the pupils, but, while it lessened the field of inquiry, still the 
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point could not be determined. After a while he told them that 
it was in a line two feet from one end of the board. Another pupil 
drew this line, and then it was quickly seen that the point must be 
where the two lines crossed. This was carried on until the pupils 
saw that by two systems of lines crossing each other on the board 
any point could be located, and that, by going from one point to 

another, the direction could easily be computed. 

Then the need of some device for locating places on the surface 
of the earth, and finding directions from place to place, was 
brought up. The pupils readily saw that two sets of lines crossing 
each other, as on the blackboard, would meet the need, if the lines 
could be marked. Waiving this last point for the moment, and 
assuming that they could be marked in some way, the teacher raised 
the question as to how the lines should run, and where the count 
should begin. For one set some of the pupils saw themselves that 
the line parallel to the equator, to be reckoned from one of the poles, 
would be best. 

The pupils understood what the poles and the equator were, 
because these had been learned in previous lessons. The second 
set of lines puzzled the pupils more; they could find no natural 
starting-point. After a little discussion it was made clear that the 
circle or semicircle to stand for zero in longitude must be selected 
arbitrarily. Asked to suggest a good position for this prime merid- 
ian, the pupils did so, and the efforts made helped to make the idea 
clearer in their minds. If one case a pupil suggested the great circle 
passing through the poles and the highest mountain in the world. 
After the discussion had gone far enough, the teacher told them 
where the prime meridian, as generally accepted, is, and why just 
this place was taken. 

Next came the question how navigators and explorers can know ~ 
in which circles of latitude and longitude they are. 

By means of a globe the teacher showed that, if there were 
a star exactly over the north pole of the earth, it would theoretically 
be seen in the north horizon by a person at the equator, and directly 
overhead by a person at the pole; that is, it had gone up ninety 
degrees while the person had gone north ninety degrees. Hence, it 
was shown that a person who saw it thirty degrees above the horizon 
must be in 30° North Latitude, and so on. Then the pupils were 
shown that not only the north star, but other — could be used in 


the same way. 
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In this way the whole matter was explained quite rationally, 
and the pupils thought out much of the problem themselves. That 
it made an impression upon them could be observed from their 
questions. 

Learning the names of places, if sufficiently drilled and re- 
viewed, will fix these in the memory, and often they will be retained 
for a long time. If, however, the pupils have been taught to form 
a mental picture of the globe and of the various maps, they will 
probably have secured knowledge of greater general value than 
if they have committed to memory a large number of names and 
places. One way of familiarizing them with the political divisions 
and subdivisions is to ask the children how they could get from one 
place to another by water and by land. For instance, the following 
and similar questions might be asked: How could you go from 
New York to London? From New York to Rio de Janeiro? From 
New York to Boston? From New York to San Francisco? From 
London to Constantinople? From St. Petersburg to Hongkong? 
The difficulties may be gradually increased, until the pupil can, 
in many cases, think out the answer from the mental picture which 
it has formed. 

After they have become sufficiently familiar with latitude and 
longitude, the children may be led to estimate the latitude and 
longitude of various places. They may, for instance, be asked 
whether it is colder in St. Petersburg than in New York. Why? 
Is it colder in Japan than in the United States? Why? South 
Africa colder than Florida? St. Paul colder than St. Louis? Why? 
This work, however, requires as prerequisite preliminary work ,in 
geography. 

Children can also discover many physical features of the earth’s 
surface if carefully led in the proper way. In a recent issue of the 
ScHULBLATT it was shown that high land on maps could be dis- 
covered by observing the direction in which the rivers flow. The 
children know that rivers flow down hill, from high land to low 
land. If they see that the rivers are flowing away from a place, 
as shown on the map, they will know that the land is high. — They 
may also be led to infer that, wherever there are large cities on the 
coast, there must be a good harbor. If there are large cities in 
the interior, the pupils ought to attempt to discover why they are 
large and important. Thus in many ways may they be forced to 
think, and every problem which they solve will act as a stimulus 
for further independent work. 
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THOoUGHT-GETTING IN ARITHMETIC. 


Perhaps the greatest opportunity for developing the mental 
faculties is afforded in arithmetic. From the very lowest grade 
to the very highest the mental powers of the child may be exercised. 
Kant, in his book Critique of Pure Reason, says: “The science of 
mathematics presents the most brilliant example of how pure reason 
may successfully enlarge its domain without the aid of experience.” 
Arithmetic is usually taught for its utilitarian value, that is, it is 
supposed that a general knowledge of arithmetic is necessary for 
the bread-winner to obtain means for his support. However, arith- 
metic has another value, a cultural one. Arithmetic is well chosen 
for training in logic, because it furnishes almost the only example 
of an exact science below the high school. Arithmetic may be 
employed to train the mind of the child logically to attack the 
every-day problems of life. If it has been taught to think in solving 
its school problems, it will think in solving the broader ones which 
it must meet after leaving school. The better it has been led to 
think out its problems in school, the better may it be able to solve 
life’s problems later. Spencer, in Hducation, says: “In education 
the process of self-development should be encouraged to the utter- 
most. Children should be led to make their own investigations, 
and to draw their own inferences. They should be told as little 
as possible, and induced to discover as much as possible. Any piece 
of knowledge which the pupil has himself acquired, any problem 
which he has himself solved, becomes, by virtue of the conquest, 
much more thoroughly his than it could be else.” While what he 
says is true of all branches of study, it is especially true of arithmetic. 

It may scarcely be necessary to dwell upon thought-getting in 
arithmetic, as every teacher believes that at least in this branch his 
children are led and guided to think. It may not be amiss, however, 
to cail attention to some principles in teaching arithmetic which 
are erroneous, and by means of which the teacher is guiding his 
children to bad mental habits, or, at least, allowing the mental 
activity of the child to remain passive and dormant. In the lowest 
grades it is not uncommon to have the pupils add and re-add 
columns of figures day by day and week by week. The object, of 
course, is to give the child sufficient drill and practise to overcome 
the mechanical difficulties.. But when the difficulties have been 
overcome, one would naturally expect that the children would be 
held to apply what they have learned to concrete things. Is this 
always done? It ought to be done, and if it is not, immediate 
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reform in this direction becomes necessary. The continued adding, 
subtracting, etc., of abstract numbers is not conducive to the getting 
of good mental habits. To know that 8 plus 9, plus 6, minus 4, are 
19 is largely a matter of memory, or of counting the number of 
marks or dots which are represented by the number. But when the 
same numbers become the numbers of concrete things, the matter 
is not so simple. Thus, if the foregoing numbers are made the 
numbers of concrete things, as, “James had 8 cents, his father gave 
him 9 cents, and his mother gave him 6 cents; he then spent 
4 cents for a pencil; how much had he left?” the solution is not 
quite so easy. The problem now means something to the child; 
it is real, and the child must reason out the process. It has no plus 
signs and no minus signs to guide it. It must discover where plus 
signs and minus signs are to be placed, and this is not mechanical 
work, it requires thought. Is it not a fact that there are many 
children who are readily able to find the correct answers to examples 
similar to the first of the two mentioned in the foregoing, yet who 
at once encounter a difficulty when the same examples are given with 
concrete numbers? Are not many children ready at once to add, 
subtract, etc., when the proper signs are given, but are immediately 
puzzled when signs must be discovered? They grow to depend on 
signs, and often do not realize that signs are only a means of guiding 
to the end. However, to know which signs are to be used is vital 
in solving a problem. If the children cannot discover the correct 
process, it avails little that they can do the mechanical work. Let 
the teacher give the following example: John has 21 peanuts. 
He gives them away to his classmates. If each classmate gets three, 
how many classmates had he? “What must be done to get the 
answer?” asks the teacher. If the children have not been taught 
to think out examples of this kind, it is very likely that only the 
brightest members of the class will be able to give the proper 
process to be followed. Yet if the teacher had placed 21-3 on 
the board, probably every member of the class that had mastered 
division as far as this would get the correct answer. 

Let the progressive teacher guard against this kind of teaching. 
Let him drill, drill, drill! But only long enough to overcome the 
mechanical difficulties. Then at once apply what has been learned, 
and force the child to think and reason. 

In some text-books on arithmetic it is not unusual to find 
examples which require an enormous amount of work, but in which 
the work done is purely mechanical. Such are examples in which 
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numbers of six places are multiplied, etc., or in which abnormal 
fractions, common and decimal, must be used. While it is true that 
work of this kind keeps the child busy, it does not develop nor stimu- 
late thought. Fizga, a German writer on arithmetic, in speaking 
of work of this character, says: “Diese Art Beschaeftigung ist 
vielfach nur fuer die Schule und nicht fuer das Leben.” Work 
of this description should be eliminated, and practical problems, 
in which thought-getting is stimulated, substituted therefor. 

An aid to developing correct habits of thinking is to lead the 
children to estimate whether the answer which they have found 
after solving a problem may possibly be correct. This cannot be 
done in all cases, but the correctness or the improbability of an 
answer can often be recognized. The children should be taught to 
recognize impossible answers as soon as they are able to do little 
examples. As soon as they have an idea of numbers, they may be 
asked questions similar to the following: Can you get 10 pieces 
of gum for a penny? Why not? How many pounds of butter 
can you get for a cent? If you had two apples, could you give 
four away? As soon as the child is older, questions more varied 
may be asked, as, for instance: Can you buy ten barrels of apples 
for a dollar? Would you pay 75 cents for a loaf of bread? Could 
you buy 40 bushels of potatoes for two cents? Would you pay 
25 cents for one orange? Would five cents be too much to pay 
for a tablet? The object of such and similar questions is to 
familiarize the child with the relative value of an article, and cause 
it to reason out for itself whether the answer may be reasonably 
correct. The writer had occasion recently to see the work of two 
children of a seventh grade who were figuring a problem in per- 
centage. The following was the problem: “A commission merchant 
sells 75 bushels of potatoes for a farmer at 40 cents a bushel. 
He charges 6%% commission. Freight charges, which he pays, 
amount to $13.75. How much money does he send to the farmer ?” 
Both solutions follow: 


75 75 
40 40 


$30.00 $30.00 
13.75 13.75 


0624 | 43.75 $43.75 


$656.25 Ans. X 06% 
2.6250 
-2950 


$2.9166 Ans. 
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One pupil had as an answer $656.25, and the other $2.9166. Both 
answers are ridiculous, yet both children permitted them to stand, 
and did not even attempt to discover whether the answer was 
approximately correct. Yet it would seem reasonable to believe 
that children of the seventh grade might ask themselves whether 
the answer was possibly correct. Both children had correctly figured 
that the 40 bushels at 75 cents a bushel would bring $30.00, and 
the children could reasonably be expected to know that the farmer 
ought to receive a sum of money approaching this amount. Yet 
one of the children would send the farmer $656.25 and the other 
$2.91. Here is food for reflection. Would it not be advisable to 
get the children to cultivate reasoning along the line of an estimate? 
Would it not be better often to give them a number of problems 
to which they must give the answers without figuring? Would not 
the ridiculous answers, which would often come, open the eyes of 
the children to the fact that the work is not merely figuring, but 
that there is sense of some kind to the problem? Better to devote 
some lessons every week in arithmetic to getting the children to 
think rather than to have them figure day by day, sometimes getting 
the correct answer, but often getting an answer all out of pro- 
portion to the conditions of the problem. At times so-called 
“gumption” problems may be given with good results. A few 
may serve to illustrate. j 

1. A duck weighs 6 pounds standing on one leg. How much 
will it weigh standing on two legs? 

2. If one two-cent stamp costs two cents, what will a five-cent 
stamp cost ? 

3. There are seven days in the first week of the month. How 
many days are there in the third week? 

4. The Civil War lasted four years. How long did the Seven 
Years’ War last? 

5. A boy weighs 80 lbs. when walking one mile an hour. How 
much will he weigh when walking 3 miles an hour? 

6. A table-cloth weighs 6 oz. when spread out on the table. 
How much will it weigh when folded three times? 

%. A boy is four feet tall at one o’clock. How tall is he at 
three o’clock ? 

8. A piece of butter weighs one pound when it is soft. How 
much does it weigh when twice as soft? 

9. If 1 yard of cloth costs 20 cents, what will 3 feet of 
cloth cost? 

10. Which weighs more, a pound of feathers or a pound of iron? 





——— —— — 
Bish ata eh re a Rae * 


— Sat 
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OraL ARITHMETIC. 


* 


One cannot very well write upon thought-getting in arithmetic 
without referring to mental arithmetic. Nearly everything men- 
tioned in the foregoing refers in some way to mental work, yet when 
we speak of mental arithmetic as one of the parts of mathematics, 
reference is made to the special work which might also be termed 
oral arithmetic. The writer has no hesitation in saying that, 
if from three to five minutes of every lesson in arithmetic are not 
devoted to mental or oral work, the teacher is losing an excellent 
opportunity to cultivate thought-getting. Usually the difficulty lies 
in securing proper problems. Few teachers can upon the spur of 
the moment make up all the oral problems necessary to cover the 
different phases of drill work. A book should be used which sup- 
plies a goodly number of problems to be solved orally. These may 
be largely supplemented by the teacher with such local problems 
as may seem advisable. It is to be regretted that there is a lack of 
practical text-books which might be used in mental arithmetic, and 
which are suitable for the conditions as they exist in our Lutheran 
schools. It is very likely that, if good books of this character were 
published, they would be heartily welcomed by many teachers, and 
more work in oral arithmetic, with a corresponding stimulus in 
thought-getting, would be the result. Perhaps the members of the 
conference might take the initiative in providing a good book con- 
taining proper problems for oral work. 


DEFINITIONS AND RULES. 


The attention of those teachers who compel their pupils to 
learn all or even a majority of the rules and definitions as they 
occur in the various text-books on arithmetic, might be called to 
what Prof. David Smith, Professor of Mathematics in Columbia 
University, in his book, The Teaching of Elementary Arithmetic, 
says upon this matter: — 

“If we would make a clear thinker of the pupil, he should not 
be compelled to learn verbatim all or even a majority of the defini- 
tions of the text-book. This does not include those which are true 
and understandable and valuable in subsequent work; but it refers 
to those which are false, unintelligible, and not usable, and to part 
definitions in all cases where the memorizing of them hinders the 
comprehension of the complete definition subsequently. For ex- 
ample, what teacher of arithmetic can define number in such a way 
as to have the definition both true and intelligible to pupils below 
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the high school? And if he could do so, of what value would it be? 
In daily life we do not learn definitions verbatim. If asked to 
define horse, the definition would probably include the mule and 
the zebra. The usual definition of multiplication has hindered the 
work of many a child in fractions. By the definition of square root, 
as usually learned, have we any right to speak of the square root of 3, 
since 3 has not two equal factors? 

“The old argument that learning definitions strengthens the 
memory, and gives a good vocabulary, has too few advocates now 
to make it worth-consideration. The role of the memory, certainly 
necessary in matters mathematical as elsewhere, should be reduced 
in a general way to very limited in rational teaching. It is not the 
images nor the formulae which must be impressed on the mind 
so much as it is the power of reasoning. 

“But while memorized definitions may not unfrequently be 
justified, this is rarely true of the memorized rule. The glib 
recitation of rules which one hears in some schools, — what is all 
this but a pretense of knowledge? But not only is this rule- 
learning a sham, it is wholly unscientific. Tuillich, one of the best 
teachers of arithmetic of the first half of the nineteenth century, 


saw the danger of dogmatic rules. ‘It is, he said, ‘just as un- 
psychological to begin the teaching of arithmetic by a mass of 
inherited rules as it is senseless to try to teach language by means 
of mere rules of speech.” So far Smith. He has written much 
more upon this point, but the foregoing may suffice to show how 
little modern educators believe the learning of rules contributes 
toward discovering the solution to problems. 


QUESTIONING. 


The habit of questioning on the part of the children should 
be diligently fostered. It is usually the child who thinks that 
asks questions, although foolish questions may be asked by some 
pupil out of pure deviltry. However, the wide-awake teacher will 
soon discover the children whose questions are not legitimate, and 
will also know how to treat such questions. A sure way to do 
damage to thought-getting in school is to repress the habit of asking 
legitimate questions. It is usually the child who is interested in 
the lesson, and who wishes to know more about it, that asks 
questions. The Germans say: “Durch Fragen wird man klug,” 
and the inference is plain. Children who are never permitted to 
ask questions pertaining to what the teacher has said are surely 

22 
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good examples of passive obedience, and are well trained. Yet, is 
a child to be reproved if, after it has revolved something in its 
mind which the teacher has said, but which it does not clearly under- 
stand, it asks for further information? For illustration: Suppose 
the teacher has told the children that usury is a sin against the 
Seventh Commandment, and a child happens to know that some 
good member of the church does take interest, ‘and secures as high 
a rate as it is possible to get. The child may not be quite satisfied 
with the teacher’s explanation, and asks for more definite infor- 
mation on the subject. Or suppose the teacher has said that it is 
wrong to insure one’s life, and a child asks whether fire insurance 
is not equally reprehensible. While the teacher may not wish to 
enter into a discussion of the topic suggested by the child’s question, 
yet he may encourage it by adding a few words of commendation 
for having given the subject further thought. On some other 
occasion the teacher may be able to dispense valuable information 
because of the child’s question. Of course, the teacher must always 
see to it that the questions are germane to the subject, and not simply 
put to delay the lesson, or to please idle curiosity. This latter will 
be readily recognized by the average teacher. 
























CoNcCLUSION. 


The cultivation of the thought-getting habit cannot be a spas- 
modie nor a haphazard effort. It must be continued and systematic. 
It must begin when the child enters school, and continued until it 
leaves it. The child may not become a thinker the first year, nor 
possibly during the entire period of its school-career. It may, 
however, be led to observe matters and things, to reason from cause 
to effect, to ask why and wherefore, and thus, in some measure, 
form a habit of thinking. The teacher who has accomplished this 
deserves congratulations upon his work, for he has conferred a last- 
ing benefit upon the children under his care. 

















Allgemeine Lehrerkonferenz. 






Vom 28. bis zum 30. Suli tagte zum erften Male die All— 
gemeine Rehrerfonfereng, und gwar in unſerm Rebhrerfeminar 3u 
River Foreft, SM. 

Der Vorfiger, Rollege O. Ruſch, gab in ſeiner Eröffnungsrede 
einen furgen überblick über die Vorgefdhidte und Griindung diejer 
Konferenz. Es foll aber an dieſer Stelle nidt näher darauf ein- 
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gegangen werden, da Rollege Ruſch gebeten wurde, feine Sujammen- 
fafjung iiber die Entftehung der Allgemeinen Ronfereng im ,,Schul- 
blatt” gu verdffentlidjen. 

Als erjte Arbeit verlas Rollege W. Simon von Itasca, Ill., 
fein Referat: ,Gedanfen iiber das Bibellejen in der Schule.” Es 
tourde behandelt: 1. Die Gejdidte des Bibellejens in der Sdhule. 
2. Der Lehrer und feine Bibel. 3. Was darf in der Schule gelefen 
werden? 4, Was ſoll in der Schule gelefen werden? 5. Wann 
foll mit den Rindern die Bibel gelejen werden? 6. Behandlung der 
Bibelabjdnitte in der Schule.” Was die Frage betrifft: ,Was 
darf in der Schule gelejen werden?” lautete die Antwort des 
Referenten: „Alles.“ In bezug auf da$, was in der Schule gelefen 
werden joll, halte man fic an da8, was fic) an die bibliſche Ge- 
ſchichte anſchließt, Bialmen u. a. Die geeiqnete Zeit zum Bibellejen 
ijt wohl die, wenn die Kinder durch die bibliſche Gejchidte jo weit 
gefordert find, dak fie {don von felbjt da8 meifte verjtehen, was ge- 
lejen wird, alfo in den Oberflaffen. Die Behandlung eines Bibel- 
abſchnitts mu eine andere fein al8 die eines gewöhnlichen Leſeſtücks. 
Die Schüler miiffen merfen, dak fie e3 mit einem heiligen Buche gu 
tun haben, und demgemäß muß die ganze Behandlung eine ernſte fein. 

Die Arbeit Prof. A. Millers von River Foreft iiber “Thought- 
getting in School” foll auf Beſchluß der Ronfereng im ,,Schulblatt” 
erſcheinen. 

Hierauf gelangte eine Arbeit Prof. J. Strieters von Seward 
zur Beſprechung. Das Thema lautete: „Die körperliche Züchtigung 
im Lichte des Wortes Gottes.“ Etwa folgendes wurde ausgeführt: 
Die körperliche Züchtigung der Schüler iſt nicht nur in Gottes Wort 
erlaubt, jondern ſogar geboten, ijt alſo ein Gott wohlgefälliges Zucht— 
mittel. Wie der liebe Gott nicht ſtraft, daß der Menſch verloren 
gehe, ſondern daß er ſich beſſere, ſo ſoll auch der Lehrer nicht ſtrafen, 
nur um zu ſtrafen, ſondern um dadurch zu beſſern. Nach Gottes 
Wort verfehlt eben die Rute, wenn recht angewandt, ſelten ihren 
Zweck; und es kann ein Erzieher ſich derſelben nicht gar wohl ent- 


ziehen. Damit ſoll aber nicht der Rute das Wort geredet werden. 


Der Lehrer ſoll vielmehr nur dann erſt zum Stock greifen, wenn eine 
wirklich grobe Sünde vorliegt, und auch dann erſt, wenn das Kind 
ſeines Unrechts überführt iſt, und es weiß, warum es geſtraft wird. 

Ein Lebensbild (in engliſcher Sprache) des bedeutenden ameri— 
kaniſchen Pädagogen David Perkins Page von Kollege G. Jäger, 
Milwaukee, wurde ſodann mit großem Intereſſe entgegengenommen. 
In the brief life history, David Perkins Page was classed as one 
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of the best educators that America ever produced. He was a born 
teacher, in whom the instinct for imparting knowledge to others 
was sufficiently strong to overpower all obstacles, and carry them 
to the highest eminence in their profession. The marked traits 
of his character were: industry, perseverance, decision, energy, 
great executive ability, ready tact, and conscientious adherence to 
what he regarded as duty. His motto was: “Succeed or die!” 

RKollege H. Kneyſe, Milwaukee, geigte, wie da3 Gedidt ,,Der 
Erlkönig“ etwa in der Oberflaffe der Schule behandelt werden fonnte. 
Zum redten Verjtandnis des Gedidts muk vorausgeſchickt werden: 
1. einige Sauptfafta aus der Gotterlehre der alten Germanen; 
2. Name des Verfaſſers; 3. Vorgefdicdte und Entftehung des Ge- 
dichts. Bei der Behandlung de eigentliden Gedidts ijt hauptſäch— 
lich gu achten auf deffen Charafter, * richtiges Verſtändnis des 
Inhalts und auf gutes Leſen. 

Prof. H. Meyer, Milwaukee, referierte über das Thema: „Iſt 
es vorteilhaft, daß unſere lutheriſchen Gemeindeſchulen akkreditiert 
werden?“ Da der Referent die Frage offen ließ, und auch die Kon— 
ferenz zu keinem Entſchluß kam, ſo wurde beſchloſſen, Prof. Meyer 
zu bitten, das Thema noch einmal zu bearbeiten, und zwar ſo, daß 
das Dafür und das Dawider zuſammengeſtellt werde. Dieſe beiden 
Seiten der Frage ſollen dann der nächſten Konferenz zur Beſprechung 
vorgelegt werden. 

Das letzte Referat, das vorgenommen wurde, war das des Kol— 
legen J. Bergmann von Buffalo, N.Y. Das Thema war: “Should 
Religion in Our Schools Also be Taught in English?” It was 
stated, and also admitted, that nearly all our younger people are 
at present using the English language as their medium of con- 
versation, and that, therefore, in many localities it might be ad- 
visable to begin teaching religion in English, or at least prepare 
for it. The writer claimed that one way to prepare for it would 
be to introduce English in the Sunday-school, 7. e. if such exists. 
This, however, was not approved of by the conference, but it was 
- emphasized that, if the time had come to begin teaching religion 
in the English language, it ought to be introduced in the parochial 
school; if introduced, e. g., in the Sunday-school, the step will 
be a detriment to the parochial school. As to our English congre- 
gations, the fact was regretted that these, as a rule, do not estab- 
lish parochial schools. All Lutheran congregations, whether using 
the German, the English, or any other language, ought to have 
Lutheran parochial schools. 
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Den Herren Referenten wurde der herzlichſte Dank fiir die wobl- 
durchdachten und lehrreicen Arbeiten votiert. 

In der erſten Nachmittagsſitzung wurde in Anbetracht des ent- 
ſetzlichen Schiffsunglückes in Chicago, von dem auch einige unſerer 
Gemeinden betroffen worden waren, eine kurze Gedächtnisfeier ab— 
gehalten, und Trauerbeſchlüſſe wurden den am ſchwerſten betroffenen 
lutheriſchen Gemeinden übermittelt. 

Am Abend des erſten Sitzungstages fand in der Kirche der 
Gnadengemeinde zu Oak Park ein Gottesdienſt ſtatt, in welchem 
Dir. W. C. Kohn von River Foreſt die Schulpredigt hielt über den 
Lert: „Die Furcht des HErrn iſt der Weisheit Anfang; das ijt eine 
feine Klugheit; mer danach tut, des Lob bleibet ewiglich“, Pj. 111, 10. 

Das Reſultat der Beamtenwahl war: Kollege O. Ruſch von 
Chicago, Ill. Präſident; Kollege J. A. Theiß von Milwaukee, Wis., 
Vizepräſident; Kollege Th. Breihan von St. Joſeph, Mich., Sekretär. 

Die nächſte Verſammlung der Allgemeinen Lehrerkonferenz ſoll 
vom 26. bis zum 28. Juli 1916 abgehalten werden, und zwar wieder 
im Seminar zu River Foreſt. Es ſei hier bemerkt, daß die Kollegen 
im fernen Weſten darum gebeten hatten, ihre eigene Allgemeine Kon— 
ferenz abzuhalten, da es ihnen der großen Entfernung und der damit 
verbundenen Unkoſten wegen nicht gut möglich ſei, die Allgemeine 
Lehrerkonferenz zu beſchicken. Dieſe Brüder wurden denn auch er— 
muntert, ihre eigenen Sitzungen abzuhalten. Es ſollen alſo ſtatt 
einer zwei Allgemeine Lehrerkonferenzen beſtehen, eine öſtliche und 
eine weſtliche, jedoch unter dem Einverſtändnis, daß beide Kon— 
ferenzen gegenſeitig Vertreter austauſchen. Bur Zeit der Delegaten- 
ſynode ſoll dann eine gemeinſchaftliche Konferenz beider Körper— 
ſchaften abgehalten werden. 

Den werten Gliedern der Gnadengemeinde, bet denen die Kon— 
fereng einquartiert war, ſowie den Frauen genannter Gemeinde, die 
im Geminar das gemeinjdaftlide Mittageſſen bereitet Hatten, und 
dem ArrangementSfomitee wurde der herzliche Dank aller abgejtattet. 

Nachdem der Vorfiger an die anweſenden Rollegen nocd) einige 
Worte der Ermunterung zum freudigen Weiterarbeiten in ihrem 
ſchwierigen Berufe gerichtet hatte, jdloffen die iiberaus ſegensreichen 
Sigungen mit Abſingen des Liedes „Ach bleib mit deiner Gnade” 
und gemeinfdaftlidem Baterunfer. B. Schumacher. 


Es nimmt ein weiſer Mann, 
Der Lehren gibt, noch lieber Lehren an. 
(Fr. von Hagedorn.) 





Civie Education. 
Civic Education. 


Wuat Dogs Community Civics MEan? 


The Bureau of Education, of the Department of the Interior, 
at Washington, D. C., gives the following interesting definition of 
Community Civics : — 

“A broadened and simplified conception of the meaning of 
citizenship largely controls the ‘new’ civics. It is the conception 
implied when one says that ‘A. is a good citizen,’ which ordinarily 
means that A. is a serviceable member of the community in which 
he lives. Training for citizenship would mean, then, training for 
efficient membership in the community. The type of civic training 
developing from this idea is frequently called Community Civics. 

“The aim of Community Civics is to help the child to ‘know 
his community,’ — not merely a lot of facts about his community, 
but the meaning of his community life, what it does for him, 
and how it does it, what the community has a right to expect 
from him, and how he may fulfil his obligation, meanwhile cul- 
tivating in him the essential qualities and habits of good citizenship. 


“Community Civics by no means minimizes the importance 
of government. It describes and emphasizes government at every 
step as the chief means by which the citizens of a community 
cooperate. It seeks to give a perspective to government that the 
older Civil Government did not give. It approaches the mechanism 
of government through its relations to the immediate interests of 
the citizen. 


“Community Civics does not mean local civics merely. There 
is some confusion about this. Some seem to fear that Community 
Civics will displace an adequate consideration of the national and 
state governments. Sometimes there is talk about Community 
Civics in one grade and National Civics in another. This is 
a misapprehension of the significance of the term. 

“Tt is true that Community Civics lays emphasis upon the 
local community, because (1) it is the community with which 
every citizen, especially the child, comes into most intimate rela- 
tions, and which is always in the foreground of experience; (2) it 
is easier for the child (as for any citizen) to realize his member- 
ship in the lecal community, to feel a,sense of personal respon- 
sibility for it, to enter into actual cooperation with it, than is the 
case with the national community. 
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“But our nation and our state are communities, as well as 
our city or village, and the child is a citizen of the larger as of 
the smaller community. The significance of the term Community 
Civics does not lie in its geographical implications, but in its 
implication of community relations, of a community of interests, 
of community cooperation through government, and so on. It is 
possible even to study one’s own town without having the point 
of view or spirit of Community Civics. It is a question of point 
of view and of attitude. And Community Civics applies this point 
of view and this’ attitude to the study of the national community 
as well as to the study of the local community. 

“An eighth-grade class was approaching a study of the health 
protective work of the community. The preliminary discussion 
brought vividly into the foreground what it meant to each one 
to have good health. By natural steps it was brought out that, 
when people live together in communities, certain dangers to health 
arise; that each is dependent upon others for his safety from 
disease; that, if every one is to be safe, there must be cooperation. 
The children discussed and illustrated dangers to health in their 
own community; they showed how the family cooperated for the 
health of each member; they discussed the relation of the school 
to health, in its arrangements, its care, and its activity; they were 
convinced that each pupil in school had some responsibility for 
the health of the entire school; they brought in illustrations of 
neighborhood cooperation in the interest of neighborhood health; 
and they finally reached the idea that the entire city community 
must cooperate if the health of any one citizen were to be safe, 
and that one of the chief purposes of the city government is to 
afford a means for such cooperation. Then followed some descrip- 
tion of how the government does this, and in an enumeration of 
the things that the Board of Health does one child said that ‘it 
passes pure food laws.’ Another objected, ‘No, the nationai govern- 
ment makes the pure food laws.’ At once the discussion broadened 
to the question why the national government acts in this particular 
matter instead of the local government, and the relation of the 
great packing-houses to the common health interests of the entire 
nation was disclosed. Other aspects of the activity of the national 
government for health protection were discussed, and also the 
sphere of the state government in the same relation. 

“Before the series of discussions on the community health- 
protective activities was concluded, every child in the class had 
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a view of the local community cooperating through the agency of 
its government, the state community through its government, the 
national community through its government, —all in the interest 
of the health of the child as of every other citizen. It was all 
Community Civics. Incidentally, it effectually eliminated the prob- 
lem of which should be studied first, — local, state or national 
government. They were all studied together in their relations to 
each other and in their relations to the function of protecting the 
health of the citizen.” W. C. K. 


7 Lehrer Gujtav Arnold Meyer. + 


Es hat dem HErrn nad) feinem unerforſchlichen, aber dod) ge- 
wißlich heilſamen Rate gefallen, durch einen plogliden und, wie wir 
zuverſichtlich hoffen, jeligen Tod aus diefer Zeit abgurufen Lehrer 
Gujtav Arnold Meyer, Lehrer an der Schule der ZionSgemeinde zu 
Walburg, Ter. Er ertranf am 14. Juni beim Baden und wurde 
am 17. Suni unter groper Beteiligung drijftlic) gur Erde bejtattet. 
Im Hauje redete Paſtor Manz Worte des Troſtes iiber Quf. 7, 13. 
In der Kirche hielt Pajtor Kramer die deutſche Leichenrede iiber 
Sef. 45,15 und Paſtor Werner eine englijde iiber die Worte: „Dein 
Wille geſchehe.“ Wm Grabe amtierte Paſtor Rramer. Die beiden 
Singdore der Gemeinde und die Schulfinder jangen pajjende Lieder. 

Rehrer Mevyer wurde am 21. Dezember 1884 bet St. Charles, 
Mo., geboren. Er beſuchte die Gemeindefdhule zu Ordard Farm 
und gu feiner ſpäteren Wusbildung das Lehrerjeminar gu Addiſon. 
Nad bejtandenem Examen folgte er einem Beruf als Lehrer an die 
obenerwahnte Sdule, wo er am 14. Oftober 1906 von Pajtor Sie 
eingefiihrt murde. Diefer Schule hat er in grokem Gegen und in 
aller Treue bis gu feinem Vode gedient. Geiner iiberaus glücklichen 
Ehe mit Sophia, der Todter Paſtor Siecks, entſproſſen drei Kinder, 
zwei Sohne und eine Todter. 

HErr, du hajt Wunden gefdlagen, du wolleft fie auch heilen! 
Sei der trauernden Witwe BVeijtand und ein Vater der Waijen! 

W. 


Aus Schulen muß man Pfarrherren und Prediger nehmen; die 
müſſen Kirchen bauen und erhalten. Schulen und Pfarren ſind 
beſſer denn die Konzilia. 

(Luther. Tiſchreden. St. L. XXII, 1522.) 
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Niemand kann ein fehlerloſes Deutſch ſchreiben. Allerhand Ver— 
ſuche über die Rechtſchreibung wurden, wie wir in der „Bresl. Zeitung“ 
leſen, in dem dortigen Bunde fiir Schulreform veranſtaltet. Mittel— 
ſchullehrer Koſſog ſtellte in einer Verſammlung des Bundes den Satz 
auf: Niemand, wer es auch ſei, auch der Höchſtgebildete, kann ein 
fehlerloſes Deutſch ſchreiben. Bei den beiden Reformen der Recht— 
ſchreibung hatte man zu viele Ausnahmen beſtehen laſſen, und dies 
führte zu einem Wirrwarr, deſſen ganze Größe durch ein eigenartiges 
Experiment klargeſtellt wurde. Der Referent hatte ein ſchwieriges 
Diktat, das einem der fiir die Hand des Lehrers beſtimmten übungs— 
bücher entnommen war, zunächſt ſelbſt geſchrieben, und er hatte 
immerhin noch fünf Fehler gemacht. Schlimmer geſtaltete ſich die 
Sade, als er die gleiche übung mit Erlaubnis eines Profeſſors 
einem von dieſem geleiteten Kurſus von 30 Kollegen diktierte. Die 
Herren machten 4 bis 22 Fehler; der Durchſchnitt ergab 13 Fehler. 
Acht Frauen mit hoherer Maddenbildung, die dann folgten, lieferten 
Wrbeiten mit 13 bis 80 Feblern (im Durchſchnitt 24); zehn Afa- 
demiker, darunter Dogenten der Univerfitat, madten 14 bis 30 
(durdhjdhnittlid 2444) Febler. Yn den Arbeiten einer Anzahl jtudie- 
render Damen fanden fic) 12 bis 21 (durchſchnittlich 16) Febler; 
gleichzeitig ſchreibende Studenten lieferten 14 bis 32 (durdjdnitt- 
lid) 21) Fehler. Der eingige Oberlehrer, der das Experiment mit- 
madjte, gab eine Urbeit mit 18 Feblern ab. Koſſog ſchloß daraus, 
dab wenige Diftate, wenn fie in der Schule gefdhrieben worden waren, 
mehr als ungeniigend erreidjt Hatten. Cine Änderung fordere aud 
die Praxis gebieterijd, da von der feblerlojen Rechtſchreibung der 
Ausfall aller Priifungen und der Erfolg vieler Stellengejude ab- 
hangig fet. — Im Anſchluß an dieje Wusfiihrungen erflarte der 
Reiter der Verjammlung, Schulrat Hacks, dak er fopfidiittelnd das 
Diftat gehort habe. Er hatte fider 50 Febler darin gemadt. Für 
fic felbjt nehme er das Redht in Anſpruch, das Wort, defjen rechte 
Schreibweife er nicht wiſſe, 3u jdreiben, wie e3 ifm einfalle. Iſt 
dies dem Erwachſenen erlaubt, fo jollten den Kindern nicht erjt folde 
Fallen geftellt werden. Schon jekt follte man bei Beurteilung der 
Wrbeiten derartige Fehler nicht anrecdnen und bei den AWufnahme- 
priifungen mehr auf Begabung al$ auf Rechtſchreibung ſehen. Dem 
pflidctete Prof. W. Stern bei, der fich jelbjt als den Profeffor be- 
fannte, deffen Arbeit 23 Fehler aufgemiefen habe. Ym itbrigen 
toarnte er davor, fic) etwa nunmehr auf das phonetifde Prinzip zu 
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verſteifen, da dies wegen der vielen Dialekte einen Verzicht auf den 
großen Vorteil der einheitlichen gemeinſamen Orthographie für das 
ganze deutſche Sprachgebiet bedeute. Wenn er auch erſt für die 
Kindeskinder einen wirklichen Vorteil vorausſah, ſo meinte er doch, 
daß Vereinfachungen wie 3. B. die Anwendung des großen Anfangs— 
buchſtabens nur am Anfang des Satzes und bei Eigennamen ſchon 
jetzt durchführbar ſeien. (Wchſlbl.) 
Amerikas Analphabeten. Die Zahl der Analphabeten in den 
Vereinigten Staaten ijt jehr beträchtlich. Woher aber fommen fie? 
Die verbreitetite Anſicht jdreibt die Maſſe der amerifanijdjen An— 
alphabeten den fremden Einwanderern 3u, die fic) allerdings zu er- 
heblichem Teile aus jehr ungebildeten Elementen gujammenjegen und 
aus Landern ſtammen, wo die Volksbildung nod fehr im Rückſtand ift. 
Neuere Unterfudungen aber, deren Ergebniffe in der North American 
Review 3ujammengejtellt werden, erweiſen, daß unter den Wnalpha- 
beten diejenigen amerifanifder Geburt iiberwiegen. Die Zabhlen be- 
giehen fid) auf da8 Sabr 1910. Damals gab es in den Vereinigten 
Staaten unter den iiber zehn Sabre alten Analphabeten 2,227,731 
Neger amerifanifdher Gerfunft. Ihnen jtanden an weiken Analpha— 
beten gujammen 3,184,683 Perjonen gegeniiber, und gwar entfielen 
pon diejen auf Perjonen amerifqnijdher Herfunft 1,534,272, während 
die Analphabeten unter den Einwanderern nur etwa 100,000 mehr, 
nämlich 1,650,361, zählten. Dieje Zablen liefern den biindigen Be- 
wei8, dak es unbillig ijt, den Einwanderern die Schuld an der hohen 
Zahl der AXnalphabeten in den Vereinigten Staaten gu geben. a, 
es ijt vielmebr 3u beobadten, dak der Analphabetismus in der Nach— 
fommenjdaft der CEinwanderer fic) ſchneller vermindert als unter 
den in Amerika gebornen Wnalphabeten. Bon den erwachſenen An— 
alphabeten der Union entfielen im Jahre 1910 auf in Wmerifa ge- 
borne Neger 30.4 vom Hundert, auf Weiße fremden Urſprungs 12.7, 
auf Weiße von amerifanijden Eltern 3.7, aber auf Weiße, die von 
eingerwanderten Eltern ftammen, nur 1.1. Der CEinwanderer alfo 
ftrebt nad) befjerer Bildung fiir feine Kinder, der einheimifde An— 
alphabet aber verharrt beim Analphabeti$mus aud in der folgenden 
Generation. (Wchſlbl.) 
RELIGION FOR POBLIO ScHooL Pupits IN New York City. 
— Says the New York Herald: “If definite arrangements made 
by clergymen and educators of this city can be carried out-in the 
fall, the teaching of religion to all public school children during 
school hours will be put into effect. The Gary method, in the 
main, will be followed. A permanent Interchurch Committee to 
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cooperate with the public schools has been organized as the result 
of a conference held last month at Columbia University, which 
was attended by about one hundred representatives of different 
religious bodies, most of whom were sent officially. To begin the 
experiment of arranging for the children of the public schools to 
be dismissed to their respective religious bodies for instruction 
during school hours, the committee picked three centers, one in 
the Bronx, one in Manhattan, and one in Brooklyn.” 

Mormon INTERFERENCE IN UtTaH. — Because of alleged inter- 
ference of the Mormons in matters pertaining to the Utah State 
University, there is considerable strife between them and the “Gen- 
tiles” of Utah. It is claimed that sixteen members of the faculty 
of the above-named institution have resigned because of “Mormon 
domination,” and that all but thirty-four of the students have 
agreed not to return to the school at the beginning of the new 
term unless there be given relief from ecclesiastical interference. 

Lutheran Standard. 

BisLE ForBIDDEN IN Korean ScHooxs. — Within five years 
the use of the Bible as a text-book in the Christian schools of 
Korea must cease, according to the decision of the Japanese govern- 
ment in Korea. After five years no religious exercises will be per- 
mitted in the school buildings. The idea is to absolutely separate 
education from religion. The managers of the missionary schools 
have notified the Director that they prefer to close their schools 
rather than have the Bible excluded. The great percentage of 
missionaries belong to the Presbyterian and Methodist Churches 
of North America. — Lutheran Standard. 


Die däniſch-lutheriſche Rirde hat in Oflahoma eine Gemeinde, gu 
welder 125 Cherofee-Sndianer gehiren. In der Wochenſchule diejer 
Sndianergemeinde find 56 und in der Sonntagsſchule 126 Schüler. 

M. L. 

Die Tiefe des Meeres ijt nicht itberall gleich, da der Meeres- 
boden vielfache Erhebungen zeigt; im allgemeinen aber ijt die Tiefe 
in Binnenmeeren viel geringer al8 im offenen Ozean. So zeigt 
die Ojtiee durch{dhnittlid) 180 Fup, die Nordſee 600 Fuk, das Mittel— 
meer 9000 Sup Tiefe. Die grote gemefjene Tiefe de3 großen 
Ozeans betragt bei Yapan 28,000 bis 29,000 Sup. Die andern 
Ozeane weiſen weniger bedeutende Tiefen auf; jo wird die größte 
Tiefe des Atlantifden Ozean$ mit 25,000 Fup, die des Indiſchen 
Ozeans mit 16,143 Fug angegeben. Wenn wir nun bedenfen, dak 
die höchſte Bergſpitze unſerer Erde 26,520 Fup mift, fonnen wir uns 
bon den ungeheuren Griinden und Talern de3 Meeres einen kleinen 
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Begriff machen. Man müßte im tiefſten Grunde des Ozeans etwa 
30 Eifeltürme aufeinanderſchichten, um die Oberfläche zu erreichen! 
In dieſen furchtbaren Meerestiefen herrſcht ewige Stille und ewiges 
Dunkel; wohl nie wird ein Menſch erfahren, wie es in dieſen 
geheimnisvollen, ſchweigſamen Tälern ausſieht! (Wol.) 





Literariſches. 





Synodalbericht des Michigan⸗Diſtrikts der Deutſchen Ev.Luth. Synode 
von Miſſouri, Ohio u. a. St. Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, Mo. Preis: 12 Cts. 

GEnthalt eine lehrreiche Abhandlung über die Wbfdnitte in der Haud- 
tafel ,Den Knechten, Magden, Tagelöhnern und Arbeitern” und ,Den 
Hausherren und Hausfrauen”. Es twerden die beiderfeitigen Rechte und 
Pflichten Herborgehoben und aus Gottes Wort beleuchtet. Im zweiten Teil 
findet fic) cin Bortrag „über das Weſen des redhtfertigenden Glaubens“, 
auf Befdluk der Synode von Pajtor H. Spechard gehalten. Yn dem Be— 
richt der Sculfommiffion des Diftrifts heißt e3 unter anderm: „Daß 
unfere Gemeindefdulen einen guten Ruf haben, birt man allenthalben. 
Das kommt hauptſächlich daher, dak unfere Schulen den Religionsunterricht 
obenan ftellen. Nur durch diefen Unterricht in Gottes Wort fann die Jugend 
fo ergogen werden, daß fie nicht nur ihren Chriftenpflidten, fondern auch 
ihren Bürgerpflichten rechtfdaffen nachleben fann. Man empfindet e3 als 
einen Mangel, dak die Staatsfdulen diefen Unterricht entbehren. Won 
berfdiedenen Seiten wird daher immer mieder der Verſuch gemacht, diefem 
Mangel abguhelfen. Go tourde denn auch der Legislatur eine Vorlage 
eingereidjt, welche das Bibellefen in den Staatsſchulen obligatoriſch maden 
wollte. . . Zum Glück lehnte jedoch der Senat die Vorlage mit großer 


Majoritat ab... . G8 diirfte fic) daher empfehlen, dak unjere Paftoren, 
Lehrer und Gemeindeglieder bet der Wahl ihren Biirgerpflidjten nach- 
fommen.“ W. C. RK. 


Synodalberidt des Nord-Ylinvis-Diftrifts der Deutſchen Ev.Luth. 
Synode von Mifjouri, Ohio u. a. St. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. Preis: 15 Cts. 

Die Lehrverhandlungen in diefem Bericht find eine Fortfebung der 
Arbeit iiber ,Die Erhaltung und Regierung Gotte3”, deren erfte drei 
Thefen in der vorlebien Sibung de3 Diftrikts befprodjen tourden. Diefer 
Bericht enthalt die vierte Thefe: „Gott erhalt und regiert alles nach ge- 
twiffer Ordnung, durch gewiſſe Mittel und auf gewiffe Weife.” W. C. K. 


Synodalberidt der Deutſchen Cv.-Luth. Synode von Minnefota 
u. a. St. Northwestern Publishing House, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Preis: 10 Cts. 
_ Der Referent, Paftor R. Heidmann, fiihrte die Lehrverhandlungen iiber 
das geitgemage Thema: „Wie fampfen wir erfolgreid) gegen. das in die 
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Kirde eindringende Weltiwwefen?” Wier Hauptpunfte wurden dabei ein- 
gehend befprodjen: „1. Das Weltweſen ift die ſündliche Art und Weſen der 
Welt. 2. Das Weltivefen fudjt in die Kirde eingudringen. 3. Das Welt- 
weſen mu befampfit merden. 4. Das Weltweſen fann nur mit Gottes 
Wort erfolgreich befampft werden.” W. C. K. 


Etliche Griinde, warum Chriften ihre Rinder in cine driftlide Ge- 
meindeſchule ſchicken. 


Dieſer kurze, treffliche Traktat iſt zur Maffenverteilung beſtimmt und 
koſtet 1 Cent das Stück, 100: 50 CEts., 500: $2.00, 1000: $3.00. Man 
adrefjiere: Rev. Oscar Kaiser, 415 W. 24th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BIRTH OF THE REFORMATION, Oct. 31, 1517. Dies ijt die Auf⸗ 
ſchrift eines wunderſchönen Buchgeidens, das fiir die Schule der Gemeinde 
Paſtor W. Konig in Paterſon, N. J., hergeftellt worden ift und gum Veften 
Derjelben verfauft wird. Es foll ein Vorbote und Erinnerungszeichen des 
großen Reformationsjubilaums im Jahre 1917 fein. Unter der obgenannten 
Aufſchrift ijt zunächſt eine bildliche Darftellung Luther, der im Begriff ijt, 
Die Thefen angunageln. Darunter ijt ein Teil der Noten und des Texted 
des erjten Verſes von „Ein' fefte Burg”, deutjd und engliſch, und dann 
fommt die Namensunterfdrift und das Wappen Luther3, lebteres in den 
ridjtigen Farben. Dies alles ift höchſt kunſtvoll auf feine weiße Seide ge- 
twebt, nicht etwa bloß aufgedrudt. Der Preis bon 50 Cents ijt bei der vor⸗ 
nehmen Ausführung nicht gu hod gu nennen, und da die Schule Wieder 
verfaufern einen liberalen Rabatt gewahrt, fo fann mit dem Verfauf aud 
andern Schulen geholfen werden, wenn eine foldje 3. B. etwas anſchaffen 
möchte, wozu feine Mittel vorhanden find. Bu begiehen von St. Paul’s 
Lutheran School, 45—47 Smith St., Paterson, N.J., oder vom Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. E. 
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Inland. 


Einer New Yorfer Korreſpondenz der Chicagoer „Abendpoſt“ ent- 
nehmen wir folgende Auslaſſungen des Chefs der Dry Goods-Firma B. Alt⸗ 
man & Co. Sie verdienen um fo mehr Beachtung, als Herr Altman aus 
einer langjährigen Erfahrung ſpricht. Er fagte namlid, daß die Stadt 
New York eine große Angahl von Knaben und Mädchen herangieht, die wohl 
ein Zertififat der grammar school empfangen, die aber trobdem nicht imſtande 
find, die einfachſten Worte fehlerlos gu buchſtabieren, die weder ridtig addie- 
ren, multipligieren und fubtrahieren können nod) in der einfachſten Geo— 
gtaphie Befdheid wiffen und nicht fabig find, grammatikaliſch forreft gu 
ſchreiben oder gu ſprechen. Wiele diefer jungen Leute fonnen daher, menn 
fie in cin großes Geſchäft eintreten, um einen Lebensberuf gu beginnen, ihre 
Stellungen nicht halien und müſſen fehr bald wieder entlaffen werden, oder 
fie fonnen niemals einen Blab erringen, der logiſch in ihrem Bereidje fein 
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follte. Die öffentlichen Sdhulen haben ifnen nicht das notivendige griind- 
lide Fundament gegeben, auf dem fie mit fiderem Erfolge weiterbauen 
fonnten. In den fünfunddreißig Jahren, in denen er feiner Firma an- 
gehört, hat er gegen 15,000 bis 20,000 Snaben und Mädchen gu beobachten 
Gelegenheit gehabt, die, ausgerüſtet mit dem Schulzertififat, in das große 
Geſchäftshaus eintraten, um dort ihre Schulfenntniffe praktiſch gu verwerten. 
Als Hauptiibel begeichnet er es, dak die Kinder in unfern offentliden Sdulen 
nicht geniigend feft mit den drei r’s, nämlich “reading, ’riting, ’rithmetic”, 
bertraut gemadjt merden, dDem Fundamente, worauf alles fernere Wiffen 
aufgebaut werden miiffe. Gerade diefe drei Grundelemente waren aber 
fiir Die Knaben und Mädchen der grammar grades fiir ihr ſpäteres Fort- 
fommen abjolut nottwendig. Gr führt hiergu aus feiner reichen Erfahrung 
berjdjiedene Beifpiele an. Es fei fiir ihn und alle andern Herren, welde 
Die Gefdhaftsleitung in Händen haben, eine Quelle des aufridjtigen Be- 
dauerns und de3 Unmutes getwefen, wenn fie die vielen WApplifationen junger 
Reute priifen muften, die um Aufnahme in dem Hauſe nachfudten. Die 
meiften Briefe waren unleferlich gefdjrieben, die Worte falſch buchftabiert, 
der Sinn war unlogifd, dabei auf unfaubere3 Papier nachläſſig und flüchtig 
hingetworfen. Manche feien in fo unglaublidem Buftande angefommen, dap 
man fiir Die UWhfender eine tiefe Sham empfunden habe. Selbſt die Namen 
Der Straßen, in denen Ddiefe Kinder wohnen, waren oft falſch gefdjrieben. 
Und dann fommt er auf Rechnen gu ſprechen. „Man follte einmal in dem 
Abrechnungsdepartement die Verge von Check fehen, die unforreft von den 
fritheren Gchiilern unferer offentlidien Gchulen addiert worden find, und 
Deren Arbeit bon der Rechenmafdine richtiggeftellt merden muß.“ Und doch 
Hatten diefe Kinder alle eine oberflacdhlide Kenntni3 von Dingen, die fiir 
fie feinen praftifden Wert Hatten. , Ware e3 nicht beſſer“, meinte Ddiefer 
erfahrene Mann, ,man lehre da8 Kind, das fein Brot verdienen foll, richtig 
und leferlich ſchreiben, als daß man ifm einen unflaren Begriff vom Model⸗ 
Yieren in Ton oder bon der Zubereitung eines custard-pie gu geben ver- 
ſucht?“ — ,Mein Gewährsmann'“, ſchreibt der Korrefpondent, „und viele 
ſeiner Geſchäftsfreunde haben bemerkt, daß es dieſer modernen Schuljugend 
an Ehrgeiz, Ausdauer und Ernſt mangelt. Sie haben nicht die durdj- 
greifende Erziehung erhalten, um geiſtig fo diszipliniert gu fein, eine be- 
ftimmte Gade gut, mirflic) gut, gu maden. Man fat ihren Geift mit 
gu vielen Dingen fic) befdaftigen laffen, fo dak nichts in die Tiefe ge- 
drungen ift.” Es fdeint ihm, als ob man in unfern Schulen den ,, gefunden 
Menſchenverſtand“ gang ausgefdloffen habe; denn die Lehrfächer zeigten, 
daß man die Elementarfdulen mit gu vielen fads beſchwere. Diefe trauri- 
gen Zuſtände Hatten fic) im lebten Jahrzehnt noch verſchlimmert, denn die 
jungen Angeftellten mahrend diefer lebten Beitperiode feien noch weſentlich 
ungelehrier als diejenigen friiherer Jahrgänge. Die heutigen Kinder geigten 
ein noch weit geringeres Verantwortlichkeitsgefühl und fein ernſtes Be- 
ftreben gu lernen und borangufommen. Er glaubt, dak man bier den größten 
Irrtum begeht, die Clementarfdhulen nur als Vorfdulen fiir die Hochſchulen 
und die Univerfitaten angufehen. Nur fiinf Prozent der Gefamtfdiilergahl 
befudje die höheren Anftalten. Mehr als 95 Progent aber gingen direft bon 
der Elementarfdule ind Leben Hinein, um Geld gu verdienen und ſich eine 
Stellung im Leben gu verfdaffen. Für diefe überwiegende Mehrzahl aber 
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follte man den Lehrplan aufjtellen, und man follte den Elementarfdiilern 
Werte ecinpaufen, die fie fiir ihre LebenSarbeit verivenden fonnten. Wiles 
iibrige aber, befonders die nidjtigen fads, jeien gang und gar vom itbel. 
Cine fdnelle und radifale Anderung de3 bisherigen Syſtems, das ganz ber- 
fagt habe, fei alfo cine Pflicht gegen die Kinder ſelbſt, eine Pflicht aber auch 
gegen die Stadt und gegen den Staat. 


Ausland. 


Die Not unſerer Gemeindeſchulen in Auſtralien. In welch übler Lage 
ſich das Gemeindeſchulweſen in Auſtralien während der jetzigen Kriegszeit 
befindet, das erfahren wir aus dem „Lutheriſchen Kirchenboten fiir Auſtra— 
Tien” vom 22. Juli. Da wird folgendes berichtet: „Die Lehrer der ver— 
ſchiedenen lutheriſchen Synoden in Südauſtralien hielten kürzlich in Adelaide 
eine Konferenz ab, um über Annahme eines einheitlichen Stundenplanes 
fiir ihre Schulen gu beraten. Yn den Tageszeitungen wird beſtändig gegen 
unjere Schulen gehebt. Gott halte feine ſchützende Hand über unfere Ge- 
meinden und ihre Schulen, daß diefe Pflanzſtätten der Kirde nicht Schaden 
leiden. — Wie aus Victoria mitgeteilt wird, hat das Council of Education 
ein Komitee erwählt, gu dem unter andern ein fatholifder Priefter gehirt, und 
das mit den Beamten de Departements die lutherifden Schulen infpigieren 
fol. Gin fatholifder Priefter Inſpektor lutherifdher Schulen! Was wird das 
nächſte fein? — Herrn Paftor Fifcher ijt bom Education Department Die 
Kongefjion entzogen tworden, Freitags die Kinder feiner Gemeinde im Deut- 
fen und in der Religion gu unterridten. Das heißt alfo, den Kindern ijt 
nicht mehr geftattet, am Freitag die Staat3fdule 3u verfaumen, um bon 
ihrem Paftor Unterricht gu empfangen. — Yn Queensland hat das Education 
Department eine Beſtimmung getroffen, die ſich etwa fo wiedergeben lapt: 
Paſtoren, welche fdhulpflictigen Kindern ReligionSunterricht zu erteilen 
wünſchen, haben fic) nach den diesbezüglichen Vorſchriften gu richten und 
in der gebrauchliden Weiſe fic an das Departement gu wenden um Er— 
laubnis, die dffentliden Schulen gu dem genannten Zweck gu beſuchen. Ab— 
toefenheit eines Kindes von der Schule, um Religionsunterricht anderwarts 
gu empfangen, wird nicht geftattet. Eltern, welche eine Unterridtung ihrer 
Kinder in irgendeiner andern als der englifden Sprache miinfden, follten 
folde Cinrichtungen treffen, die genannten Unterricht aukerhalb der Schul⸗ 
ftunden ermöglichen.“ Das bedeutet alfo mit furgen, diirren Worten, dak 
unjern Gemeindefdulen fortan nur der Gonnabend oder der Sonntag gur 
Verfiigung fteht. Die Frage, wie unter foldjen Umftanden ein möglichſt 
gründlicher Unterricht unſerer Qugend erteilt werden fann, ijt wenigſtens 
in mandjen Gegenden ſchwer gu beantworten.“ — Qn einem andern Artikel 
desſelben Blattes wird uns berichtet von einer Debutation, beftehend aus 
einer gangen Reihe von Vertretern der verſchiedenen lutheriſchen Synoden 
Sidauftralien3, die Dem Premier, Herrn Vaughan, ihre Aufwartung madjten, 
um ifm in feiner Cigenfdaft als Ergiehungsminifter dargulegen, welche 
Biwede und Biele die lutheriſchen Gemeindefdulen verfolgten, und was fie 
alg Biirger ihres Landes von der Obrigfeit ertwarteten gum Sdhub des Ge- 
meindefdultwefen3. Diefe Deputation war entjandt worden, da die Re- 
gierung in Siidauftralien beabfidjtigt, bet Der Sibung de3 Parlaments eine 
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Gefebvorlage eingubringen, in der Maßregeln enthalten fein werden, Die 
fic) auf die Inſpektion der Privatſchulen begiehen, und weil in der Preſſe 
neuerdings allerlei Beſchuldigungen gegen die Schulen unferer Briider er- 
hoben twerden, und die Forderung ausgefproden twar, diefe Schulen gu 
ſchließen. Man behauptete in den Beitungen hauptiadlid, dak die Schiiler 
der lutheriſchen Gemeindefdulen nidt gu loyalen Viirgern ergogen, fondern 
angeleitet twiirden, Die de ut ſche Regierung als ihre Regierung angufehen! 
Der Premier fam der Deputation fehr freundlich entgegen, fo daß man ſich 
bon ifm in der Hoffnung verabfdiedete, daß die Bufammenfunft nicht gang 
ohne gute Folgen bleiben werde. Nachdem jedoch die tagliden Beitungen 
iiber Die Deputation berichtet hatten, erhob fic) ein getwaltiger Sturm der 
Entriiftung bon feiten der Gegner der lutheriſchen Schulen. Yn gar manden 
RKorrefpondengen drang man Ddarauf, die lutherifden Schulen einfad gu 
ſchließen. Welche Siellung das Parlament in diefer Gade eingenommen 
hat, wird nod) nidjt beridtet. Gott erhalte in Gnaden unfern lutheriſchen 
GlaubenSbriidern in Wujftralien die Gemeindefdulen! M. L. 


Die Methodiften in Auftralien feierten in diefem Jahre das Hhundert- 
jabrige Beftehen ihrer Kirche in diefem Erdteil. Mit diefer Feier war ver-= 
bunden die Einweihung einer theologiſchen WAnftalt und die Grundfteinlequng 
gum Wesley-College. M. L. 


Hochſchulen werden beſucht in Deutſchland von einem aus 213 jungen 
Leuten, in den Vereinigten Staaten von einem aus 2000, in England von 
einem aus 5000. M. L. 

Exoris ScHoots IX Cuixa. — In a letter to the Lutheran Com- 
panion, one of the missionaries of the (Swedish) Augustana Synod tells 
of the opening of an English night school for the benefit of ambitious 
young men who were busy at work during the day. No admission was 
charged, and the only condition upon entering was that the prospective 
student of English come at seven o’clock, when a short service was con- 
ducted, usually by one of the evangelists. Some of the boys, however, 
wishing to show their gratitude. gave two dollars each month to the 
church. One of the text-books is the New Testament in English and 
Chinese. English language and literature are studied in almost all the 
middle schools and colleges of China. The modern enterprises, such as 
telephone, telegraph, mining, railroads, etc., are almost all as yet under 
foreign management. And if a young man wants a good job, he must 
learn a foreign language. Many of the young men also realize that Eng- 
lish is the gateway to knowledge. — Lutheran Standard. 
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Früher quittiert: $54.90. Won dem Jugendverein der St. Pauls- 
gemeinde gu Sndianapoli3, Ind., durch Lehrer Rahn: 10.00. (©. $64.90.) 








